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In these chapters, as in the entire volume, the historical method is 
frequently employed, trade naturally being a topic that leads to histor- 
ical treatment. Indeed, the trade of today is the history of tomorrow. 
Here as in other parts of the book, the author gives evidence of wide 
reading and extensive travel. He well expresses the importance of 
Hispanic America in the trade of the United States. The chapters on 
Hispanic America should be read by American business men who are 
about to extend their trade to that section of the world, not so much 
because of the wealth of information concerning its trade, but because 
of the composite background offered and their suggestiveness. In 
the chapter on the Philippines, Manila is said to have a population of 
nearly a million, although it is not even half that. On page 287, he 
says: "These same colonists [the Americans] have converted the city 
of Manila, which only a few years ago served as a dumping ground and 
sanctuary for grafters and critninals and the expatriated men and women 
of Eastern Asia, worse even than any Levantine Port Said, into a city 
of order and cleanliness". This is too strong an expression by far. 
Manila, in its worst days of license, did not begin to approach to the 
reputation of Port Said or its neighboring cities. Comparatively little 
is said of the trade of the Philippines, though enough to show its 
importance; but Mr. Cooper was appai-ently interested (although only 
superficially) in the status of the islands as it was reflected by the several 
matters that came to his attention, and in their futtu-e progress and 
political life. 

James Alexandeb Robbktson. 

Industrial and Commercial South America. By Annie S. Peck, A.M., 

F.R.G.S. (New York: E. P. Button and Company, ['=1922]. Pp. 

xviii, 507. Maps; index. $5.00.) 

This book is an index of the present-day interest in South America. 
Its author has made six trips to the southern continent, during which 
she has had ample opportunity to study the various countries. Her 
work is intended chiefly to impart information to Americans who are 
interested in South America from a business standpoint, but will prove 
of interest as well to the historical or other special students of that 
continent. 

In her treatment of her subjects. Miss Peck after a short chapter on 
South America as a whole, describes the various countries which she 
divides pro forma into the three groups of the north coast, the west 
coast, and the east coast. In the first group, she devotes six chapters to 
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Colombia, five to Venezuela, and two to the Guianas; in the second, 
five each to Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, and four to Bolivia; and to the 
third, five to Argentina, four to Paraguay, three to Uruguay, and six 
to Brazil. She concludes her book proper with a chapter on South 
American trade, and one on Life in South America. An appendix 
contains information with regard to postal regulations and cable facili- 
ties; lists of leading banks in South America; a list of steamship lines 
to South America; and a list of publications, relative to South America, 
both of books and of periodicals. 

For each country, information is presented relative to the area, his- 
tory, government, population, etc., the physical characteristics, the 
geographical divisions, cities, etc., the ports (if a maritime country) 
and transportation, and the resources and industries. The material on 
resources and industries is, perhaps, the most valuable part of the 
volume, although the general description of the several countries will 
be found useful and interesting. The historical part is necessarily 
very meager, and touches only on a few saHent facts. Still, it is 
singular that no mention is made in treating of Chile of the Araucanians; 
while in Paraguay no mention appears of the influence of the Jesuits. 
The proper emphasis is laid on the waterways of Brazil, and on the 
dominant industries of each country. But no mention is noticed of the 
impetus given during the war to the establishment of certain industries, 
especially in Brazil. 

Many who know their South America, probably as well as Miss Peck 
or perhaps better than herself, will not agree with her rather wholesale 
denunciation of the representatives of American firms, who as a matter 
of fact measure up well with the representatives of other nations. 
There are, and always will be, some representatives of American con- 
cerns in South America, who do little honor to their country, but 
taken as a whole, the United States is represented in South Amer- 
ica by men of character. It should also be noted that a continually 
increasing science of salesmanship is to be observed among American 
representatives. 

Some will take exception to Miss Peck's theory of accent (see her 
foreword). For instance, why "Panamd", if not "Peril"? There 
are also other inconsistencies. Her arguments for the use of "Chile" 
but of "ChiUan" and "Chilians" is not convincing. The diction 
might be improved at times. In the statistics presented, she might 
in some cases have presented later data which could have been ob- 
tained in Washington from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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merce. However, a great deal of useful information has been gathered 
together in this volume which will be of service to many who do not wish 
to consult many books. It should be now in conjunction with the more 
voluminous Commercial Travelers' Guide to Latin America published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (a revised edition of 
which will soon appear). The volume has eight serviceable maps and 
a fair finding index. 

James Alexander Robertson. 

American Foreign Trade. By Charles M. Pepper. (New York: 
The Century Co., 1919. Pp. xv, 350.* Index. $2.50 net.) 
In this volume Mr. Pepper, who was at one time foreign trade adviser 
of the Department of State, tells the story of "the United States as a 
world power in the new era of international commerce". This "new 
era of international commerce" has been induced by the European War, 
says Mr. Pepper. "Foreign trade for the first time in their history 
has come to have definite meaning to the American people." New 
responsibiUties have to be assumed if this country will make a full 
success. This book has been written in order to present "information 
concerning the resources, the industries, and the trade of the several 
sections of the world, the economic tendencies and the fiscal policies 
of the nations". The United States is the commanding factor, thinks 
Mr. Pepper, in the new era which is one of international cooperatiqn in 
finance and trade far greater than at any previous time. However, 
the United States will develop its world trade through the individuaUstic 
impulse rather than through paternalistic measiu^es in accordance with 
its tendencies and history. 

Four of the twenty-one chapters treat of the trade of Hispanic Amer- 
ica, namely chapters XIII to XVI inclusive. Chapter XIII, "Eco- 
nomic South America", discusses the following: the southern continent 
a world market; export taxes a Spanish colonial inheritance; Umited 
resources for manufactures; agricultural and mineral products the 
source of purchasing power; Brazil's rubber and coffee; iron ore and 
manganese; decentraUzed fiscal poUcy; Argentina's grain and livestock; 
lack of minerals; Uruguay and Paraguay; Chile's copper and nitrates; 
protective tariff tendencies; Peru's varied products; protective and 
export duties; BoUvia and Ecuador; The Caribbean region. Chapter 
XIV, "South America as a market for Europe", treats of the sahent 
geographical aspects of South America; interchange among the several 
countries; ocean routes to the old world; Panama Canal; racial ties 



